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ANALYSIS & SOLUTIONS 



Executive Summary 

Attaining a post-secondary credential has become increasingly important for securing 
opportunities to get high-return jobs in the United States in the 21 st century. Students from low- 
income families are underrepresented at every milestone in the educational pipeline. That limits 
their ability to attain post-secondary credentials and break the intergenerational transmission of 
poverty. This study seeks to identify educational pathways to high-paying careers that may 
improve social mobility. We also assess the extent to which successful transit of these pathways 
is contingent upon students’ educational preparation and performance. 

This study uses comprehensive data on the high school, postsecondary, and workforce 
experiences of every public school student in the state of Florida belonging to a cohort of 144,545 
students in the 9 th grade in 1996. Florida has one of the lowest high school graduation rates in the 
country, and thus faces particular challenges to increasing the educational attainment of its 
students. The following sections summarize the key findings from our analyses. 

The Effect of Education on Earnings 

• Fligher levels of postsecondary degrees are associated with higher earnings. Flowever, 
certificates from two-year colleges also lead to well-paid careers, particularly among low- 
performing students. 

• Professional and health-related fields of academic concentration are associated with high 
earning among all degree programs. For students with credentials from four-year colleges, 
concentrations in science, technology, engineering and mathematics (STEM) tend to be 
the most lucrative. 

• Across concentrations and degree programs there is considerable overlap of earnings 
between the 25 th and 75 th percentiles. 

Postsecondary Outcomes 

• Fligh school preparation and performance are key predictors of postsecondary persistence 
and credential attainment. Fligh-performing students are also the most likely to select 
concentrations associated with high post-college earnings. 

• Low-performing students are unlikely to remain in college for more than a year or receive 
a credential. Many of these students concentrate their courses in remedial subjects. 

• Among low-performing students who do persist beyond the first year of college, those 
that concentrate in health-related or professional fields at two-year colleges have the 
greatest likelihood of attaining a credential. 

Differences in Earnings and Postsecondary Outcomes by Family Income 

• Low-income students are underrepresented at every stage of the educational pipeline, 
from high school graduation to the completion of postsecondary curricula. The gap by 
family income increases at each educational milestone. 

• Six years after high school, students from low-income families earn approximately 10 
percent less than their peers. Over one-third of this gap in earnings is attributed to 
differences in high school completion, college attendance and persistence, choice of 
concentration, and postsecondary credential attainment. 
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Introduction 



Now, as never before, the economic well-being of American workers depends on their education 
and training. For over 25 years the earnings gap between those with and without a college degree 
has been widening, as has the gap between high school graduates and dropouts. The problem isn’t 
a shortage of post-secondary education programs. There has been a major expansion of courses 
offered at community colleges, and to a lesser extent, expansion of places in entering classes at 
four-year colleges. There also has been pressure on the K-12 education system to ensure that all 
students attain competency in core academic skills through the inception of high-stakes testing, 
which has been fostered by the No Child Left Behind (NCLB) Act. 

One part of the problem is that too many students leave high school before obtaining the skills 
needed for further education and for the job market. Low-income students are at a particular 
disadvantage due to the presence of systematic barriers to educational attainment, thus 
peipetuating an intergenerational cycle of poverty. Another part of the problem is that differences 
in neighborhoods, schools, peer groups, and family resources contribute both directly and 
indirectly to barriers to academic aspirations and achievement. As a result, even high-performing 
low-income students are underrepresented throughout the upper strata of the educational pipeline. 
Research on income disparities in educational attainment indicates that: 

• Students from the lowest quintile of family income are six times more likely to drop out 
of high school than students from the highest income group (Wirt et al., 2004). 

• Six out of ten high school graduates from families earning less than $33,000 a year attend 
college, compared to nine out of ten graduates from families earning more than $88,000 
(Gladieux, 2004). 

• More than 40 percent of students in the top income quartile attain a bachelor’s degree 
within five years of entering college, compared to 6 percent of students from the lowest 
income quartile (Fitzgerald & Delaney, 2002). 

• Only 3 percent of the freshmen at the 146 most selective colleges and universities in the 
country are from families in the bottom quartile of income (Camevale & Rose, 2003). 

This study examines in detail the hurdles that must be overcome to increase the earnings of 
American workers, especially low-income workers, through better education and training, and 
practical ways to overcome some of those hurdles. We assess which high school and community 
college courses lead to higher-paying jobs and greater social mobility, and assess the extent to 
which different pathways through high school lead to opportunities to enter well-paid careers. We 
focus on the extent to which completion of high-return postsecondary courses is, and is not, 
dependent on successful completion of a rigorous high school curriculum. We examine how 
credential attainment of high-performing low-income high school students compares to that of 
their higher-income counterparts. For low-performing, low-income, high school students, we 
determine the extent to which earnings could be raised by better selecting postsecondary fields of 
study. In particular, we address the following questions: 

• What are the educational pathways to high paying jobs that keep students out of poverty 
as adults? 

• How do these pathways differ for students whose high school performance differs? 

• To what extent do low-income students take advantage of pathways available to them? 

By examining the connections among high school preparation, postsecondary education success, 
and success in the labor market, we provide information policy makers need to develop strategies 
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that can improve education outcomes and increase earnings for a range of students, especially 
those with poor performance in high school. Our findings, which are similar to those from a 
recent study on Career Academies (Kemple, 2008), suggest that development of career-oriented 
skills often opens the best pathway to enhanced earnings for low-performing high school students, 
but these pathways too often are overlooked. If this is the case, improving assessment and 
counseling so students develop a realistic understanding of their options would be helpful, as 
would increasing the quality and quantity of career-oriented programs. At the same time, 
differences in degree attainment between low-income and other students with comparable high 
school preparation suggest that more might be done to make college affordable. 



Comparison of Florida to Other States 

Our analysis uses longitudinal student records from the state of Florida. They offer exceptional 
detail about hundreds of thousands of students’ high school, college, and employment 
experiences. No state has the detailed data on high school grades and courses that Florida has. 
And only a few states have the data spanning a sufficient period to track individual students from 
high school to postsecondary education and into the workforce. To provide context for our study, 
we start by comparing Florida to other states’ indicators related to high school graduation and 
postsecondary participation, academic preparation, postsecondary affordability, and credential 
completion. The period covered by these indicators closely correspond to the timeframe of our 
analysis, which follows a cohort of students that entered the 9 th grade in the 1996 academic year 
and would be expected to graduate in 1999. 

High School Graduation and Postsecondary Participation 

The four-year graduation rate 1 for public high schools was 55 percent in Florida during the year 
2000 (see Figure 1). This graduation rate is considerably lower than the national average of 67 
percent, and Florida ranked 47 th in the nation on this indicator. Approximately 58 percent of high 
school graduates in Florida continued their education by enrolling in college by the fall semester 
following graduation. This college continuation rate for high school graduates in Florida was 
similar to the national average of 57 percent. However, because of Florida’s low graduation rate- 
only 32 percent of students graduate from high school and enroll in college by the fall semester 
following graduation. Florida ra nk s 43 rd in the nation in college attendance rate. Yet, despite the 
challenge of a low high school graduation rate, the college attendance rate for low-income 
students 2 in Florida is close to the national average of 25 percent. 



1 The public high school graduation rate cited here is the ratio of fall 9th grade enrollment divided by 

regular high school graduates 4 years later. The official statewide four-year graduation rate provided 
by the state of Florida during this time was 62.3%. This figure may be more accurate since it is based 
on longitudinal tracking of individual student records; however comparable information is not 
available for other states. 

2 The college attendance rate for low-income students is an estimate based on the number of dependent Pell 

Grant recipients divided by the number of FRL students enrolled in grades 4-9. (FRL refers to students 
who get free or reduced-price lunches.) 
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